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It is clear that while the school must be a society, it must be a society of a special 
character. It must be a natural society in the sense that there should be no violent 
break between the conditions of life within and without it. On the other hand, a 
school must be an artificial society in the sense that while it should reflect the outer 
world truly, it should reflect only what is best and most vital there [p. 202]. 

Every complete scheme of education must comprise (i) literature, including at 
least the best literature of the mother-land; (ii) some forms of art, including music, 
the most universal of arts; (iii) handicraft, taught with emphasis upon its aesthetic 
aspect, as in weaving, carving, lettering, or in its constructional aspect, as in carpentry 
and needlework; (iv) science, including mathematics, the science of number, space 
and time [pp. 211-12]. 

The subjects of the curriculum are to be taught as activities In short, all 

subjects should be taught in the "play way," care being taken that the "way" leads 
continuously from the irresponsible frolic of childhood to the disciplined labors of 
manhood [p. 216J. 



A southern state surveyed. — As the first authoritative investigation on so 
wide a scale of the results of educational effort under the methods and con- 
ditions peculiar to the South, the Virginia Survey 1 has more than the interest 
that would attach to it as one of the growing list of school surveys. Merely 
as such, however, it is a notable educational study, since it was made by an 
unusually large and competent staff of specialists and workers in education, 
under the direction of Dr. Alexander Inglis, of Harvard, and included an 
extensive use of both intelligence and educational tests in urban and rural 
schools. The work of the Division of Tests and Measurements was financed, 
in part at least, by a gift from the General Education Board. 

But the light it throws on the workings of the southern seven-grade 
elementary school, the proposed adaptation of the junior high school to the 
eleven-grade system, the objective evidence of the inefficiency of rural as 
opposed to town and city schools, and the presentation of facts concerning 
negro education give the survey unusual interest and value. 

The first volume contains the report of field work on all phases of public 
education. The survey staff investigated and reported on the following 
subjects: "Buildings and Equipment," "Attendance and Enrolment," 
"Courses of Study and Instruction," "Teachers' Status and Training," 
"Negro Education," "Finance," "Physical Education," "Vocational Edu- 
cation," and "School Organization." The report contains much illuminating 
material effectively presented. 

Part II, which will be published soon, is devoted to the report of the survey 
staff's Division of Tests and Measurements. 



Vocational aspects of public education. — Discussions of the relation of 
vocational to general educational training in a state school system have at 

1 Virginia Public Schools. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1920. Pp. 400. $3.00. 
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times grown bitter. Various schemes have been proposed, some framed with 
jealous regard for the justification of certain preconceived notions of their 
advocates, some in the spirit of compromise or adjustment, all supported by 
plausible theory and citations of more or less successful experiment. A 
recent volume 1 considers the various problems involved in the administration 
of vocational training for a democratic citizenry from the point of view that 
vocational and cultural education are two aspects of a necessary general 
training, each a requisite part thereof and contributing uniquely toward 
the final aim. In the evolution of an adequately balanced system of 
training, adjustments between tradition and new conceptions must be provided 
for; but the essential principles of solution of these problems are of necessity 
obscured by undue emphasis upon either aspect of the general training required. 

This discussion touches almost every phase of vocational education as it 
is now conceived. Assuming that the reader "will be interested in a bird's-eye 
view of the relation of public education to democracy, of the auspices of voca- 
tional education in its historical development, of recent federal legislation, of 
those aspects of education called agricultural, industrial and trade, commercial, 
and of the vocational education pertaining to girls and women," and in the 
"significant facts and principles which are exhibited in the contemporary 
movements for the application of the research method in behalf of both our 
schools and industry," the author both draws upon the best of an abundant 
literature and illustrates with a wide variety of concrete material, all carefully 
organized and interpreted. 

Following an explicit statement of the aim and function of a democratic 
system of education, the writer defines vocational training as "a phase of 
education wherein emphasis is laid upon preparation for and participation in 
occupations of social value," and takes the position that "merely to add voca- 
tional courses to the existing school as though they were something different 
from the educational process and intended only for a distinct group of pupils 
is a wrong conception of public education. The whole fabric of education — 
elementary, secondary and higher — needs renovation in accord with a voca- 
tional end compatible with democracy and universal education. This reno- 
vation should be accomplished in a constructive spirit, taking care to conserve, 
not to destroy, the best in existing schools" (p. 27). 



Training teachers for part-time education. — The rapid extension of part-time 
education is creating a marked demand for teachers in this field. The require- 
ments set up through state and federal legislation necessitate the administration 
of special training courses for prospective teachers or for teachers in service 
or both. A recent bulletin 1 and a companion volume of Lesson Plans and 

1 David Spence Hill, Introduction to Vocational Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+483. 

1 Syllabus of an Introductory Course on Part-Time Education. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, 1920. Pp. 190. 



